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S. J. FINN'S NEW HEBREW DICTIONARY. 

By Rabbi B. Felsenthal, Ph., D., 

Chicago, 111. 



This dictionary may be designated not only as very interesting and instructive, 
but as quite unique in its character. Its full title is given below. 1 

Of this book which is now in the course of being published in the city of 
Warsaw, five numbers, each containing eighty pages, have reached me. These 
five numbers comprise the words from the letter }{ to the word 3U • The work 
will be completed in twenty numbers. The book is written throughout in an easy 
and flowing neo-hebraic language, and no exceedingly great Hebrew learning is 
required in order to be able to use this dictionary. 

But what is there so unique in this book ? the reader may ask. Have we not 
already a very large number of Hebrew dictionaries ? Have not very many such 
been written during the last thousand years ? At no time was there a lack of 
this kind of literature, since the days when Jehudah ben 'Alan, of Tiberias (died 
in the year 932), wrote his lexicon, 2 and since soon after him Jehudah Ban Qo- 
reish composed his " Iggaron, , ~ 3 down to the present day in which Friedrich De- 
litzsch is preparing a new Hebrew dictionary which is looked for with great 
expectations by the friends of Hebrew philology. (For, according to all that we 
learn of the forthcoming work of Delitzsch, it will, in all likelihood, mark a 
decided progress in Hebrew lexicography.) What, then, is there so unique in 
Finn's book ? Is it the circumstance that it is composed in Hebrew ? But we 
have also such dictionaries, and quite a number of them. 4 

Our answer is : Finn is the first one who has undertaken to give us a com- 
plete thesaurus of the entire Hebrew language. All other Hebrew dictionaries 
— I speak only of Hebrew dictionaries, and not of Aramaic or Talmudic dictiona- 

iiK3 rutsraai mpna iKSDjty niSnn So p-ina V?d .njtram *npnn pi? 1 ? ivix 
nt dj?i , D'srun D'Syani nm&n 'Vuni , jnn nnujn nixninni nuwion jrrmron 
, ni-unni noSnn 'tsmna , DHioSm itoty , rutroni mpon jib6o nnnjn niSnn p-o? 
Sd pi , rraotysi rvoDn \wbh Dnpnym , D'jnnKn 'wier 'nan 'Snj naoai d'ovm 
11*6 xsr . wViid "<: pa t\or bxmw n nxo -ori .anpna nau» D'enan D'DXjrn rmw 
. p-'aS VDin n:ty , KBnxii . pxo^ppix Drm&o trrKS-Votra 'Snaj ut bp 

* About him and his grammatical and lexical works see Pinsker's LiqquU Qadmoniyyoth, I., 
106 ; also Seiger in "Ocar Nehmad," II., 158, reprinted in his Hebr. AbhanMungen, p. 32. 

s See Pinsker, loc. ctt., p. 108. In a passage to be found in his Bisalet and quoted by Pinsker, 
Qoreish himself mentions that he wrote a dictionary; comp. also M. Jastrow, above page 105. 

* Among these Hebrew dictionaries, written in Hebrew and published within a compara- 
tively recent time, probably the best known is the "Ocar ha-Shorashim," by J. Benzeeb (vulgo 
Bensew), the first edition of which appeared in Vienna, in 1807. 
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ries— gather in only the Wortschatz of the Hebrew Bible, and leave Mishnah, 
Mekhilta, Sifra, Sifre, Beraithoth, etc., entirely unnoticed. But our author does 
not restrict himself to that part of the Hebrew, of which, accidentally, roots and 
stems have been preserved in the Old Testament. He defines and explains also 
those Hebrew words which are not found in the Bible. And there are a large 
number of such Hebrew roots in that part of the post-biblical literature of the 
Jews which dates from the apostolic age and the first centuries of the Christian 
era. There are still larger and still more extensive numbers of new derivations, 
formed from these Hebrew roots and stems, which were coming into common use 
in the Hebrew literature of the Jews in all later ages. Such new word-forma- 
tions are coined even by Hebrew writers in our present age, — often, it must be 
admitted, very clumsily and really un-Hebrew, but often also very happily and 
quite in harmony with the genius of the Hebrew language. 

The want of such a complete thesaurus has been felt for a long time. Zunz, 
more than thirty years ago, in an article containing " Wuensche fuer ein Woerter- 
buch der Hebr. SpracTie," 1 declared this to be a great fault and neglect in our He- 
brew dictionaries that they are so narrow and limited in their scope, and he 
thought it not more than right and proper that the lexicographers should take 
notice also of the Hebrew as it was spoken and written after the canonical books 
of the O. T. had been collected. And now what this master was looking for 
thirty years ago, is gradually being realized. 

We are probably not in error when we suppose that to many readers of He- 
braica, the post-biblical Hebrew literature is an unexplored and not much-known 
field. It may, therefore, not be out of place if we use this occasion for trying to 
convey here, by a few illustrations and examples, an idea of the post-biblical 
Hebrew, — not of its grammatical structure, for this would require a special arti- 
cle, or series of articles, but of its lexical peculiarities and distinctions. 

It has been said above that in the Mishnah and its cotemporary Hebrew 
literature Hebrew roots and stems are found which accidentally are not to be met 
with in the Hebrew Bible. Let us give some such roots as are not to be found 
in G-esenius, Fiirst, or any dictionary of the Hebrew Bible. 

"UD , to enter into a riper age, used especially of females ; derivatives : 
JI'IJ'Q a maiden ; JlVlIQ the mature state of womanhood, etc. 

m3 to amuse, to make merry; derivatives: ?m3 a jester; mfT"0 or 
fiUlXO amusement, entertainment, etc. 

pn (compare the bibl.-Hebrew p~\ , pp~\) to be strict; derivatives: p^nO 
exact ; pVT strictness, close examination; reduplicated: pnpHQ , pHpnO to 
take it, or to be taken, strictly; py-\p~\ exact knowledge, science of grammar, etc. 

"JD2 (not used in Qal), TOSH to c««se damage; ~\0&r\ l° ss i damage, etc. 



i See Zeitschr. d. Deutseh-Morgmland. QeseUsch., vol. X., (1856) p. 501 sq. ; reprinted In Zunz' 
Qes. SchHften vol. III., p. It, sq. 
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"),]/¥ P«*w> suffering, affliction; "IJflfO one who causes pain or trouble, etc. 

PHf) to warn ; HNIfi!! warning, etc. 

The list could be easily enlarged. That these words are pure and genuine 
Hebrew, and were used not only by the apostles and their cotemporaries, but 
also in pre-Christian times, there can be no rational doubt. 

Another class of neo-Hebraic words are those which in later ages were derived 
from, and formed out of, such roots as already occurred in the Bible. For 
instance : 

nX^n ^ e ac * °f releasing a man from the duty of marrying his widowed sister- 
in-law, (see Dt. xxv. 5 seq.), derived from T^pf to draw off; TT^i7H ^e widow 
thus released, etc. 

DIOD' *^ e leviratical status (see Dt. ibid.), derived from Q^y the levir, brother- 
in-law. This word J"fiQ3* is also the title of one of the tractates in the Talmud, 
and is usually read l 'Tebamoth." Joseph Derenbourg, however, a few years ago, 
advanced the idea, and supported it by good arguments, that it would be more 
correct to read "Yabmuth." 

*1J| in the Bible, the stranger who dwells with us, from the root *T)J| to dwell; in 
post-biblical literature the proselyte; therefrom the derivations *VJ , "VJUVT > t0 
make, or to become, a proselyte; fi"nj proselytism; /"HVJ a female proselyte, etc. 

OpiY7*l3f7 distinction (from *7"0) ; the benediction spoken on the close of the 
Sabbath, in which God is praised " who makes a distinction between the holy 
Sabbath-day and the profane week-days," etc. 

rniDD Massoreth, or JTTJDO Masorah (from ")DQ to transmit), — technical 

V _ T T 

terms for the traditions concerning the orthography of the original text of the 

Bible and what is connected therewith. 

nD 1 ?!"! ' Salakhah, the rule, the religious law or enactment (from ibf! to go.) 1 
iTijn or mJK Saggadah, Agadah, (from "lJ|J , Hiph'il to announce, to tell), 

T T - T T -: 

the non-Halakhic parts of the Talmud (sentences, maxims, parables, narratives, 
homiletical explanations and amplifications of biblical passages, etc.). 

N"OD ) i n * ne Mishnah ♦'QQ , a court before a house, an entrance into a house ; 
in later periods, an introduction into some branch of learning. 

CDHD needle; £3*f7 a tailor. In the Bible we find only J^n the thread. 



1 1 cannot forego to submit here to the consideration of those of my readers who are more 
conversant with the New Testament and its exegesis than I claim to be, the following thought. 
In the Gospel according to St. John, xvi. 6, we read: Jesus said unto Thomas, " I am the way, 
the truth, and the life," etc.— "lam the way,"— what does this mean? Let us re-translate it 
into the language of the educated Jews in Jesus' times, and we will find that Jesus probably 
said, robnn OJK "I am the Halakhah (the law), etc., and no man cometh to the Father but by 
me." Now the sentence becomes much clearer, and expresses an idea which is in full harmony 
with the theology of the Fourth Gospel. But what good sense can be connected with the words 
"I am the way?" In looking into the excellent Hebrew translation of the New Testament by 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, I notice that the words under consideration are rendered there by '3JK 
"pin ,— and this, I must confess, causes me rather hesitation in regarding my rendering as 
correct. However, it may be worth examination by experts. 
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!"J»fc$*l the argument ; i7*{0 the faculty of seeing ; f "j*{0 the act of appearing 

T T : T ■ It" 

before God in the Temple; (see Dt. xvi. 16); ♦1^*1 to befit or proper (from the verb 
J1X"I to see). 

A ppt310 3*1 i s a celebrated or illustrious teacher. pn31D > from pH3 f o 
shine; see the biblical a7raf Xeyd/ievov p|"J3 a w>/wfe spot, Lev. xiii. 39. 

flpn ! nypfi an institution, a firmly established rule; "pUlO to oe feady, 
established; derived from |pj"\ , which is three times found in Ecclesiastes. 

T13 (from biblical ft"}) to direct the attention; therefrom |"|}!|3 attention, devo- 
tion. 

ffn (from biblical |"(*n to see ) the overseer; in the Mishnah, J"IDJ3n ffH the 
overseer of the synagogue; later, the reader, or tlie conductor of divine service. 

niM)? . which in the Bible means manual work, or bodily labor, signifies in 
later times, service in the temple ; and afterwards divine service in general. 

And thus could we multiply these examples by the hundreds ; we could 
enumerate whole pages full of such neo-hebraic word-formations, as PH"}}? . 

Din (from nann> and this from on) , n>nn, rnwo, nwjN, nV?3N. 
nD»n. tf?nnn. rrro, ^eon. To^n, ^m, *wn, n>DJ3<>r 

All these word-formations and derivatives, given above, occur already in the 
literature of the Talmudical age. But the Jewish authors in all subsequent ages 
coined new words, as necessity required, from the old roots. A furtive glance 
into the liturgical poetry of the synagogue (the Piyyutim) which originated in the 
middle ages makes us acquainted with a vast number of such new formations. 
(Zunz, in the appendices to his Synagogale Poesie, furnishes several lists of such 
new enrichments of the store of Hebrew terms by the Payyetanim.) So we find 
a peculiar class of metaphysical Hebrew terms in the writings of the many Jew- 
ish metaphysicians and theologians of these mediaeval times, — which, of course, 
had to be coined anew. For, who before Saadia Gaon, in the tenth century, 
wrote on systematic theology or on speculative philosophy ? fTOn the necessity ; 
J7*Vn3 freedom of will; JlUCfiX possibility; Hit?" being, existing; JlltlD the 
what, quality ; J111D3 the how-many, quantity; J")')3 , X the how; rWlflU the one- 
ness; TUT' monotheism; J-fiQIp priority; {J>£3J"7 mX£J*n immortality of the 
soul, etc.; such are some of these abstract philosophical terms. 

While D"!ip . Dlp'0 e tc (comp. biblical Dip i D"tp) are found already 
in the more ancient post-biblical literature, we find in later periods HQIpn P re ~ 
face; PFO'lp ( e - g- PtQ'np £"IDD payment in advance), etc. In our own times 
Hebrew writers have given currency to such words as HUSD literature; J")1~ti*V 
Judaism, and so forth. 

Let us now, after these illustrations from the peculiar Sprachgut belonging 
to the realm of the neo-hebraic language and literature, return to Finn's Thesau- 
rus. In general, we must say that the author is perfectly competent and 
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qualified for his work, and that in the main he is fully reliable. Yet, in a 
few instances, it seems that some stems have been overlooked, or that some other 
stems are somewhat defectively defined and admit of corrections. Thus, e. g., 
under DTIN the author states correctly that in the Talmudical literature " Edom " 
was used as a typical name for the Roman empire, but he forgot to add that at a 
later time, after the city of Eome had become the center and capital of the Chris- 
tian world, " Edom " was also used to designate Christendom. In some connec- 
tions " Edom " means the language of Rome, the Latin language (see, e. g., Jehu- 
dah Ibn Tibbon's Hebrew translation of Jehudah ha-Levi's Cozari, II., 77 : J^^ 
y^P% H!?} DYTJO = neither in the Latin, nor in the Arabic language). 

Strange it is that the author forgot to state that the noun *T)J< is, in some 
instances, to be translated by the eve (preceding a certain day). In this sense the 
word is used in the very beginning of the Mishnah Pesahim. 

Under the stem XJDUl > res P- NC320 ) mention should have been made that 
with some philosophical writers Nt3!30n riODI"? means the science of logic or of 
dialectics. 

S. v. flvj the author gives a list of seven various definitions, for which the 
word stands in the Bible and in the later Hebrew literature. He might have 
added an eighth definition ; he might have informed us that W2 means also in 
some connections a stanza or a verse in poetry. 

n^Jl t0 shave off, to shear. Under this article the author mentions correctly 
the Mishnaic abstract nouns derived from it : m^J an d nn^Jil • But he does 
not mention the word fl^J , used in post-talmudical times, a monk (literally, a 
sliorn one, one who wears a tonsure), and the word HI IT 1 ? J > derived therefrom, the 
monkdom, also sometimes the language of the monks, the Latin, etc. 

But it is perhaps too early to expect in our days a perfect and complete the- 
saurus, which should comprise all the words of the Hebrew found in the large 
post-biblical literature of the Jews, and which should give all the meanings and 
shades of meanings in which these words have been used by various authors 
and in various times. A number of smaller lexical works, collecting and arrang- 
ing the words used by certain authors, or in certain special branches of learning, 
ought first to be written and published before a full and complete thesaurus can 
possibly be undertaken. The field is too large and as yet not as much explored 
as it ought to be. It would, therefore, be well if, for instance, one would under- 
take to extract from the grammatical works of the mediaeval grammarians their 
peculiar grammatical terms and to explain them ; and if he would thereby furnish 
us a glossary in which the words DO^O . DWItPO , /TlTlpJ , JTljrOfi ' &D3X3> 
D*mn, 1/T, n 1 ?"?, "\W, pa, •TpB'D. etc -> would be Properly defined. 
So we ought to have, as a preliminary work, a neo-hebraic philosophical glossary ; 
also a glossary explaining medical, mathematical, astronomical and other scien- 
tific terms. Even in the historical Hebrew literature of the mediaeval and mod- 
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em Jews we meet words which to the beginner must be puzzling, though they are 
seemingly so easy. "What, for instance, is to be understood by D*31?7f > or by 
D'lTlfl ? Not every one will know that these words are translations of the 
European words Gulden and Florins; or that the word Q'TJftf is the neo-he- 
braic equivalent for Minorites, etc., etc. 

But after all, despite some shortcomings, Finn's book is highly commend- 
able. 



